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SiR, 

YOU are the refuge for the unfortunate. To 
you the dejected beau and disappointed belle have 
recourse in their distresses, and find in your sym- 
pathising breast an alleviation of their sorrow. I 
esteem my situation, however, so peculiar, that, I 
fear, all your philosophy will not prove an antidote 
to the bane melancholy, which daily gains ground 
over me. Ina word, sir, I am lately from the 
country, where my companions were chiefly my 
books, and the enly music that ever struck my 
ear was ‘the drowsy tinkling of the folds.’ Arriv- 
ing at this great city, and adopting the maxim of 
Tully, that no joys are real without participation, 
I entered the circle of fashionable pleasures, and 
commenced beau, without having laid a foundation 
for the character in a knowledge of the world. As 
such it is my practice to saunter about wherever I 
may have the honour of being invited, like the 
Wandering Jew, observing the master pieces of 
nature in all the brilliancy of dress and elegance, 
or accidentally listen to the conversation of the 
fair. But, sir, among all the discourses I have 
been witness to, in the gay world, never have I 
been so fortunate as to hear a syllable of good 
sense. The diversity of the evening seems to 
consist in remarking that Miss looks divine- 
ly, that Mr. dances with uncommon grace, 
or some such trifling observation ; a thousand of 
which would not weigh a straw. So entirely, in- 
deed, are the votaries of fashion confined to firivol- 
ous remarks, and uninteresting subjects, that by 
knowing the conversation of ome, you are acquaint- 
ed with that of al. My gazing habit sometimes 
leads me from these to wonder and astonishment, 
when I reflect on the imprudence with which the 
female votaries expose theit lovely persons. In 
my native village L have been accustomed to see 
necks always preserved from the chilling air; and fa- 
ces, not bosoms, the subjects of admiration. Whether 
acontrary practice in the Philadelphia beauties pro- 
ceeds from warmth of constitution, or desires to 
excite love, I know not, but my feelings are shocked 
by it, and my fears aroused, lest their health should 
follow their delicacy to the grave. I blush, Mr. 
Saunter, deeply blush, when [observe the dress of 
some, and the dancing of others; for, let metell you, 
there is a& little modesty in the latter as in the 
former. This is but a part of my disagreeable 
situation——I cannot converse—for I neither pos- 
sess a dictionary of compliments, a vade mecum 
of puns, nor boldness enough to say what I do not 
think, To be looked at does not please me, for 
(to confess the truth) my person is aukward, my 
Manners rustic and ungracious. Instead of finding 
Ty embarrassment diminish by frequenting com- 
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pany, it grows with my number of days. And 
this for a reason natural and obvious, for at first I 
did feel a small portion of daringness, from a con- 
scious superiority of understanding to the butterflies 
who principally please: but understanding is de- 
rided ; for some time since, on overhearing a con- 
versation about the drama, I ventured to pronounce 
the name of Terence, when alady told meI might 
Jind angels enough in the room, without bringing in 
any heathen goddesses. It is my practice, since 
this disgusting rebuff, silently to stand before the 
fire, and anxiously await the hour of departure; 
heartily tired of a city life and the delights of 


fashion. Pity, and believe me, sir, your humble 
servant, 
MIsopoLis - 
BIOGRAPHY. 


LIFE OF SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 
[ Continued. | 

After Mr. Richardson had published two works 
in each of which the principal character is a female, 
he determined to give the world an example of a 
perfect man. His laudable design was to unite 
every thing that is graceful and engaging in the 
man of spirit and the fine gentleman, with every 
moral virtue, and with the observance of the strict 
rules of Christianity—an arduous undertaking ! 

He was partly stimulated tothis design by the 
attacks of his female disciples, who, in answer to 
the reproaches he made them of liking Lovelace 
too weil, observed to him, that he had given them 
nobody else to like :—the virtuous Hickman was 
too tame and too formal to do justice to his good 
principles ; and, in short, that he had not presented 
them with one male character, on which the ima- 
gination might rest with complacence. HH he did 
not wish they should regard men of pleasure with 
too favourable an eye, it was his duty to provide 
some one whom they might like upon principle. 
Upon this idea he determined to give them A 
Good Man, the title by which he always speaks 
of the work while he is writing it, though he after- 
wards changed it to that of Sir Charles Grandison. 

Sir Charles is a man of birth and fortune, en- 
dowed with every personal advantage, and master 
of every fashionable accomplishment. He is pla- 
ced in a variety of situations, calculated to draw 
forth the virtues and energies of his character, as 
a son,a brother, a guardian, a friend, and a lover; 
and his conduct is every where exemplary. He is 
a man of address, of knowledge of the world, and 
makes himself to be respected in different countries, 
and by all sorts of people, bad as well asgood. He 
is generous without profusion; religious without 
superstition ; complaisant without weakness, firm 
in his purposes rapid in the execution of them; 
jealous of his honour, yet always open to 
a generous reconciliation, feeling (at least as the 
author would have us believe)the passions of human 
nature, yet always possessing a perfect command 
over them. The conduct of this piece differs from 
that of Pamela and Clarissa in this respect; that 
it dees not depend upon one great event, but is in- 
tended to open and display this character in a varicty 
of lights. The unity of the work, therefore, consists 
in the reference which every person, and every 
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incident, bears to him whois the hero of it. Of 
him the author never loses sight after his first 
appearance, which he makes as soon as the reader 
has been prepared by the play of some inferior 
characters, (who to use a military phrase, keep the 
ground for him) ina brilliant action, the rescuing the 
lady, he is finally to marry, from the hands of 
a lawless ravisher. 


It was necessary for the execution of the plan, 
and it is so contrived, in fact, that this work should be 
diversified with a greater variety of characters than 
his former ones. It has, particularly, many more 
of the pleasing cast. The author shews in it, that 
he had improved in the knowledge of life and the 
genteel world ; and there are none of those warm 
descriptions in it which were justly blamed in its 
two elder sisters. He has an enlevement, an incident 
he seems to have been fond of, since it occurs in all 
the three works; but the object is only marriage, 
and it is managed with perfect decorum, at the 
same time that it presents a truly affecting scene. 
The early part of the novel presents a rich display 
of incidents and personages. The history of Sir 
Thomas and Lady Crandison is admirably executed 
and highly moral. The behaviour of Sir Charles 
to his father’s mistress, to his sisters, to his 
uncle Lord W., to the Danbys, is all excellent, 
and opens his character to the greatest advantage. 
But the chief intrigue of the piece arises froin the 
double love of Siv Charles to Miss Byron and 
Ciementina. A double love, say the critics in that 
passion, is no love at ali; and they will insist upon 
it, that Sir Charles is all along actuated by com- 
passion solely for both the ladies. 

The character of Miss Byron is meant by the 
author asa model of tiue female excellence; but 
it is judiciously kept down, not only with relation 
to Sir Charles, but to the high-wrought portrait of 
the Italian laly. Miss Byronis gentle, timid, and 
somewhat passive; her character has no very 
prominent feature, except her love for Sir Charles. 
As she was destined to reward the hero, the author 
has shewn great address in previously interesting 
his readers in her favour, before we become acquain- 
ted with Clemenuna ; so that, notwithstanding our 
admiration fur the latter, and the strong feelings 
she has called out, we all along consider the Italian 
family as intruders, andare giad, upon the whole, 
when Sir Charles is disengaged from them. We 
adore Clementina, but we come home to Miss 
Byron. 

tichardson had been accused of giving a coldness 
to his female characters in the article of love. The 
accusation was illfounded; for the circumstances 
of the story in his two former pieces forbade the 
display of a very tender sensibiliiy; but he has 
made ampie amends forthe imputed omission in 
his Grandison, where he has entered inio the 
passion with ail the mimuteness, and delicacy, and 
warmth, that could be desired, and shewn the 
female heart to be open to him in ail its folds and 
recesses. In his Olivia, his Harriet, his Emily, 
his Clementina, he has well exemplified the senti- 
ment of the poet— 


Love, various minds does variously inspire; 
In gentle bosoms kindles gentie tire, 
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T.ike that of incense on the altar laid; 

But raging flames tempestuous souls invade, 

A fire which every windy passion blows, 

With pride it mounts, and with reverge it glows. 


But, as the character of Sir Charles is the most 
instructive, that of Clementina is the highest eflort 
of genius in this piece. In her, he has drawn a 
young creature involved in a pass:on expressed with 
the utmost innocence and delicacy, yet so strong 
as to overturn her reason; and alierwards, on the 
recovery of her reason, alter a severe struggle, 
voluntarily sacrificing that very passion at the shrine 
of religious principle. Clementina is indeed a 
heroine, aud her conduct is truly noble. because, 
with her articles of faith, the obstacle was, in 
reality, insurmountable to « well principled mind. 
Her faith might be ervoncous; but her conduct, 
grounded on that faith, was just and rational. ‘This 
sentiment is insisted on, because some good pro- 
testants have called Clementina a pcor narrow 
minded bigot. A bigot she certainly was; but it 
had been strange if she had not belicved the veligion 
in which she had been carefully educated, and she 
only acted consistently with that belief. lt were 
superfivous to any one who has perused this work, 
to remark the masterly manner in whichthe mad- 
ness of Clementinais painted. Dr. Warton speaks 
thus of it: 

“| know not whether even the madness of Lear 
is wrought up and expressed by so many litle 
strokes of nature and passion. It is absolute ped- 
antry to prefer and compure the madness of Orestes, 
in Euripides, to this of Ciementina.” J here 1s such 
a tenderness and innocence im her wanderings, such 
affecting starts of passion, such a significant woe 
in her looks and attitudes such a sanctity of mind, 
with so much passion, that he who is not moved 
with it, must resign the pretension of being accessi- 
ble to fictitious sorrow. 

It isthe fault of Richardson that he never knew 
when to have done witha character: that of Cle- 
mentina would havebeen dismissed with dignity after 
her refusal of Sir Charles; instead of which, he 
resumes her story in the last volumes, brings her 
to England, a step little consistent with the delicacy 
of her character, nor necessary to any event; and, 
finally, leaves the reader to conclude that she will 
be brought to accept.the hand of the Count de Bel- 
vedere. How easily and naturally might he have 
disposed of her ina convent, there to complete the 
sacrifice she had made of her love to her religion. He 
probably would have done so, if a desire of making 
his piece instructive had not, in this instance, 
warped his judgment, and restrained his genius. 
He was inthe habit of inveighing to his young 
friends against romantic ideas of love, and parti- 
cularly the notion that a first passion couid not be 
conquered, and he feared it would have a bad effect 
ifhe represented the contrary in his works.* 

But though, in real life, a passion, however 
strong, will generally give way to time, at least 
so far as.to permit the disappointed party to fillher 
proper station in social life, and fulfil the relative 
duties of it with calm complacence, if not with 
delight, we cannot easily figure to ourselves that Cle- 
mentina, with such a high-toned mind, and a pas- 
sion so exalted, a passionthat had shaken the very 
seat of reason in her soul, could, or with so shat- 
tered an intellect ought, to turn her thoughts to 
a second lover. Novels will always be different 
{rem real life, and therefore always, perhaps in 
some degree, dangerous to the young mind; but 
they must be consistent with themselves; and if 
the author chose to describe a passion which un- 
hinged the reason of one lady, and was sinking the 
other to the grave, acatastrophe which we are led 
to suppose would have been the effect of Miss 
Lyron’s final disappointment, he should net then 





* I want to have young people think there is no such 
mighty business as they are apt to suppose, in conquering 
a first loyve—Letter to Miss Mulso. 
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have been scrupulous of allowing it to have its full 
effect. 

Great debates took place in the author’s female 
senate concerning the point we have been discussing. 
Some voted for killing Clementina, and very few 
were satisfied with the termination, as it stands; 
which, however is only distantly implied, as, at the 
conclusion of Le Cid of Corneille, we are led to 
suppose that Chimene will, in due time, give her 
hand to Don Rodrigue. 

The correspondence, in these volumes, is car- 
ried on, for the most part, between Miss Byron 
and her friends and Lady G. Sir Charles’s sister, 
on the one side, and Sir Charles and Dr. Bartlett, 
(a respectable clergyman) onthe other. Lady G’s 
character is sprightly and petulant, and her letters 
have a good deal of wit, though sometimes it 
degenerates into flippancy. She resembles Miss 
Llowe, but with less of fire and ardour, and more 
of levity. She behaves to her husband still more 
provokingly than that lady to Mr. Hickman. Not- 
withstanding, however, the general resemblance 
Just suggested, and a few others that might be 
pointed out, there is no man, perhaps, who has 
written so much, and who has less repeated himself 
than Richardson. If we may judge by the variety 
of characters in this his last publication, the fertility 
of his fancy was by no means exhausted. Of all the 
under characters none is more delightful than 
Emily Jervois, the young ward of Sir Charles, in 
the beautiful and touching simplicity with which he 
las invested her. Her unconscious love for her 
guardian, arising so naturally, as she advances to- 
wards womanhood, from her grateful affection and 
unbounded esteem for him, her ingenuous shame 
at the bad conduct of her dissolute mother, and her 
generosity to that mother on the first symptoms of 
reformation, together with the naivete which is so 
happily hit off both in her ideas and her language, 
rendered her uncommonly interesting. Mrs. Shirley 
is a graceful portrait of mild and venerable age. 
Lady Beauchamp’s character gives Sir Charles an 
opportunity to shew the address and dextrous man- 
agement of a man of the world ; Olivia, his virtuous 
forbearance ; the proud Porretta family, his manly 
spirit, tempered with presence of mind and a 
guarded prudence ; the behaviour of Mr. Lowther, 
and the French surgeons, shew a knowledge of 
professional character; and various parts of the work 
attest the author’s improvement in general informa- 
tion, and more enlarged views of life. 

( To be Contiumed. ) 
——_= 
CRITICISM. 
[From the Edinburgh Review.] 
The Georgics of Virgil. Translated into English verse 
by William Sotheby, Esq. 
[ Concluded. ] 


The celebrated Jines, B. I. 328. Jpfse pater 
media nimborum in nocte Fc. are rendered by Dry- 
den with great spirit. The present translation has 
the merit of more stately versification, and greater 
fidelity. 

‘ The Thunderer, thron’d in clouds, with darkeness 
crown’'d, 

Bares his red arm, and flashes lightnings round, 

The beasts are fled: earth rocks from pole to poie, 

Fear walks the world, and bows th’ astonish’d soul: 

Jove rives with fiery bolt Ceraunia’s brow, 

Or Athos blazing ’mid eternal snow.’ 

It is to be regretted that, after having executed 
the rest so well, the translator should have deviated 
from his original, for the purpose of introducing so 
quaint an antithesis as this, between the cold snow 
and the hot thunderbolt which blazed on Athos. 
Had he been busied with the snowy mantle, the icy 
beard, and the rivers which trickle down the chin 
of Atlas in the fourth A;neid, we would have ex- 
cused a similar addition to the picture, but here 
every thing is grand and simple. 

This ‘ blazing amid snow’ belongs, indeed, partly 





to a vitiated mode of expression, to which Mr. 





Sotheby is partial. Book II. line 82, of the trans. 
lation, we have ‘ toils that never tire,’ without ap 
perceivable reason why they should not produce 
the usual effect of toil: Book I. 114, Tr. * The chijj 
north blisters as it blows:’ I. 378, Tr. and again 
LV, 645, Tr. * The river freezes us it flows:’ I, 94, 
Tr. The vetch and lupine ‘ Bow'd to the gale, an 
rattled as it blew:’? Book IV, 305. Why should 
Virgils * Zephyris primum impelientibus undis, ly 


translated, 
‘ 





when first young zephyr Javes 

His sportive pinions in the vernal waves.’ 
III, 49. ‘Seu quis Olympiace miratus premia palme? 

‘ Does fame for Pisa’s palm the courser rear?’ 
In these, and in other passages, why should meta. 
phorical agency he introduced where Virgil, ‘the 
great master of propricties,’ uses the language of 
simple precept? 

A similaradmixture of injudicious circumstances, 
or affected expression, is a blemish to this work 
in many of its most interesting parts; and jt 
is a blemish from which the original is free, beyond 
all other writers. We wish that Mr. Sotheby, in 
preparing a new edition of his version, which, we 
believe, is loudly called for, would discard such 
prettinesses, and assume a dignity more worthy his 
own talents, and the majesty of his incomparable 
author. The task will not be a long or tedious one, 

To rip the tinse/ from the satin 

Of that pure uncorrupted Latin.’ 
That he is competent to better things, no person 
can doubt, who will read his translation of that 
noble apostrophe to rustic happiness, II, 459. 0 
Sortunatos nimium, &c. 

‘Ah! happy swain! ah! race belov’d of heaven! 

If known thy bliss, how great the blessing given! 

For t@ee just earth from her prolific beds 

Far from wild war spontaneous nurture sheds. 

Thovwgh nor high domes through all their portals wide 

Each morn disgorge the flatterer’s refluent tide ; 

Though nor thy gaze on gem-wrought columns rest, 

The brazen bust, and gold-embroider’d vest; 

Nor poisoning ‘lyre thy snowy fleeces soil, 

Nor casia taint thy uncorrupted oil; 

Yet peace is thine, and life that knows no change, 

And various wealth in Nature’s boundless range, 

The grot, the living fount, the umbrageous glade, 

And sleep on banks of moss beneath the shade; 

Thine, all of tame and wild, in lawn and field, 

That pastur’d plains or savage woodlands yield: 

Content and patience youth’s long toils assuage, 

Repose and reverence tend declining age; 

There Gods yet dwell, and, as she fed mankind, 

There Justice left ber last lone trace behind.’ 


This is admirable. We beg leave to refer also to 
Book I, 393 & 466: IT, 136; and IV, 219. 

We have already adverted to the known neces- 
sity of permitting considerable liberty of word and 
sentiment to a translator, that he may be able to 
fulfil his part with vigour and success. ‘That this 
necessity bas been much exaggerated by Dryden, 
and must of the translators who formed themselves 
on his model, the Georgics now presented to the 
public are a sufficient proof. It is the closest ver- 
sion of a classic author, that we have seen, deserv- 
ing the name of poetry, and it owes much of its ex- 
cellence and spirit to its fidelity. Some of its 
brightest passages are those which are the most 
literal. 
Book I, 34. 





tibi brachia contrabit ingens. 
Scorpius, (Sc. 
‘ Scorpius, even now, each shrinking claw confines, 
And more than half his heaven to thee resigns.’ 
Book I, 247. lic ut perhbibent, &c. 

‘ There night, eternal night, and silence sleep, 

And gathering darkness broods upon the deep: 

Or, from our clime when fades the orient ray, 
There bright Aurora beams returning day : 

And when above Sol’s fiery coursers glow, 

T.ate Vesper lights his evening star below.’ 

If the last line but one had been still more rigidly 
exact, as it might easily have been, the strength and 
harmony of the period would not have been im- 
paired. 

We have compared some of Dryden’s best pas- 
sages with the parallel translation of Mr. Sotheby: 
and though we find in Dryden a flow and exuberance 
of language almost peculiar to that great and intel 
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esting poet, it would be unjust not to allow to the 

resent translator the palm of superiority. Much 
of Dryden’s exuberance proceeds from a want of 
scrupulous accuracy : but it is remarkable that he 
is often indebted for his energy to an adherence to 
words which Mr. Sotheby has too hastily forsaken, 
or from a preservation of individual circumstances, 
which Mr. Sotheby has reduced to general terms. 
Book I, 34 nam s@pe videmus 

Ipsius in vultu varios errare colores. 

‘For oft we find him finishing his race 

With various colours erring on his face.” Dryprn- 

‘ But chief observe, along his western way, 

Each hue that varies at the closeof day.’ Sornesy’ 


In the story of Orpheus too: Sefitem illum totos, 
&c. The seven continued months are retained by 
Dryden ; while, im the present translation, we are 
surprised to find, ‘ He many a month.’ Isis Possi- 
ble that a man, so practised in poetry as Mr. Sothe- 
by, can be ignorant how great a charm is added to 
the expression by a studious adherence to particu- 
lars? Does he not know how mean and beggarly 
a nameless mountain would appear in comparison 
of ‘the frostly Caucasus?’ Would he substitute 
‘many a sylph,’ in the room of the fifty chosen 

uardians who protect the petticoat; or would he 
consent that an indefinite sea should supplant ‘ the 
Caspian?’ But ‘ many a’ is a favourite expression of 
Mr. Sotheby. In the first book, it occurs four times 
within the space of less than forty lines; and in the 
whole translation so frequently as to be disgusting. 

We proceed to some detached observations on 
certain lines which we have selected from those 
which seem to require alteration, without thinking 
it necessary to apologize for the minuteness of our 
observations. Every person who has practised 
metrical composition, is conscious of the importance 
of verbal niceties and distinction; and, as has been 
before mentioned, in a tranlation of the Georgics, 
the strictest accuracy may justly be expected. 

I. 28. Omnia liberius,&c. * And the free earth 
unask’d but gave the more.’  Liberius ferebat im- 
plies, simply, drought forth abundantly. 

I. 281. On Pelion Ossa upheave. A very 
heavy line and harsh elision, produced by a foolish 
attempt at imitative harmony. 

Il. 130. Ac membris agit atra venena, ‘ the 
draught of hell,’ is very grating to our ears; and 
similar expressions occur more than once. 

III. 139. Exactis gravide cum mensibus errant 
‘Ah! sooth her weakness!’ The exclamation is 
misplaced. Virgil would not have prefaced his 
directions with an Ah! or with an O! It is easy to 
try the experiment on the original, and its incon- 
gruous effect will immediately be discovered. 

III. 201. Idle volat, simul arva fuga, simul equora verrens. 

‘ While his fleet wings at once the earth and occean 

sweep.” 
Cannot poets be taught by the example of Pope’s 
Camilla, that the Alexandrine is a very unhappy 
contrivance to express velocity ? 

I{I. 409. Vr. Cicada neither is nor ought to be 
an English word. 

Il. 417, Szilly; and 1V, 88, Shrilly, we think 
exceptionable. 

Ill, 437. Quum positis novus exuviis, Ke. 
‘When cast his slough, and scorn’d his famish’d young.’ 
Virgil does hot mean to intimate any parental neg- 
ligence in the serpent; but, in saying that he leaves 
his young, means simply to recal that period of the 
year when the serpent, in common with other ani- 
mals, is fiercest and most irritable. ‘ Tum sevus 
afier, tum fiessima tigris. i 
Ill, 453, Tr. ‘ Breath palpable to touch at once descends, 
And rigid ice from matted beards depends.” 


The second of these lines is an exact translation. 
If the tautology in the first line had been omitted, it 
Would have been better. If the whole line, which 
is @ gratuitous patch upon Virgil, were to be eras- 
ed, better still. 

IV, 127. Tr. § All glorious to behold.’ Hardly 
lo be tolerated, even in psalmody. 





IV, 296, Tr. ‘ She pours her pale ray.’ We 
Must enter our protest against the too common | 
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practice of introducing jiale, soft, and fair. and other 
sweet monosyllables into the accented places of 
heroic measure. 

453. Non te nullius exercent numinis ira; 

° Magna tuis commussa : tibi has miserabilis Orpheus, 
Haudquaquam ob meritum penas, ni fata resistant, 
Suscitat, et rapid graviter pro conjuge sevit. 

‘ Great is thy guilt; on thy devoted head 

Indignant gods no common vengeance shed; 

Sad Orpheus, doom’d, without a crime, to mourn 

His ravish’d bride that never shall return;’ &c 
The sense of the original we conceive here to be 
entirely mistaken. The disasters of the young 
Thessalian befel him not as a punishment for any 
supposed ‘ guilt’ which attached to his pursuit of 
Eurydice, but as the vengeance of Nemesis for his 
having been the involuntary occasion of her death. 
This involuntary crime, if it may be so called, was 
the * commissum’ for which Aristzus suffered. 
The * Haudquaquam ob meritum’ in the third line, 
refers not to Orpheus, but to the same unintention- 
al offender. That actions, indifferent in themselves, 
from which death incidentally may have resulted, 
required expiation, is supported by all the concur- 
rent evidence of antiquity. 

To conclude. If this be not the most perfect 
translation of a classic poet now extant in our 
language, it assuredly is capable of being advanced 
to that high distinction. We acknowledge our- 
selves sincerely indebted to Mr. Sotheby ; and we 
repeat our wishes, that he may be disposed to pur- 
sue the path upon which he has so happily enter- 
ed. Ifhe is inclined to rely on his general merits, 
as an excuse for partial inaccuracy in taste or in ex- 
pression, we cannot altogether resist the pleae We 
think it, however, unbecoming the translator of the 
Georgics, for reasons which we have already men- 
tioned—the didactic scheme, the finished elegance, 
and purity of the original. We renew, therefore, 
our wishes, that he would exert deserved solicitude 
in the revisal of his work, and that the excellence he 
has already attained may be an incentive to farther 
improvement. 

2 waerny tAexvis, TAUTHY HOTU. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


PROPOSALS 


FOR PUBLISHING BY SUBSCRIPTION, 


IN MONTHLY NUMBERS, A WORK ENTITLED 
AMOENITATES GRAPHICAE, 
OR 


Instructive and amusing collection of Views, Ani- 
mals, Plants, Flowers, Fruits, Minerals, Antiquities, 
Costumes, and other interesting objects; carefully 
selected and engraved either trom drawings after 
nature, or from the best representations of those 
objects ;—with descriptive and explanatory sketches 
in English and French. 

The whole calculated to excite in youth of both 
sexes a taste for useful and ornamental knowledge, 
and to assist the cultivation of the same. as well as 
the cultivation of the languagesin which the sketches 
are written. 


THE DESCRIPTIVE AND EXPLANATORY PARTY 
BY L. H. GIRARDIN, 


. Professor of Modern Languages, History, and Geogra- 
phy, in William and Mary College; 
THE ENGRAVINGS BY FREDERICK BOSSLER. 
UTILE DULCI! 


In the intraductory discourse prefixed to the 
“ Bibliotheca Americana,” a work published by an 
English writer, in 1789, we find a remark highly 
honourable to the American Republic : 





“ The United States, says the author, seem to be 





following the steps of the great Lord Bacon, laid | 
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down in bis “ Novum Organum,” who compares 


society to a pillar «omposed of four parts. First 
the basement, which is agriculture ; secondly ma- 
nufactures; thirdly, commerce; and fourthly apex, 
or the fine arts. ‘They have erected the pillar, and 
laid a solid agricultural foundation. It has been 
elevated by commerce, and is strengthened by ma- 
nufactures, and will shortly be adorned by the fine 
arts, surrounded by the Muses to celebrate its com- 
pletion.” 

The remark was just, and the flattering presage 
which terminates it, has since been realized in no 
inconsiderable degree.—-We have (to pursue the 
metaphor) seen the capital of that noble pillar, which 
originally rose on a base of doric plainness and so- 
lidity, gradually ornamented with wreaths and vo- 
lutes of Corinthian elegance. Liberty and peace, 
a rapidiy increasing, and uniformly tranquil prospe- 
rity have been.in Federal America,the foster-parents 
of literature and the arts. The genial influence of 
public and private encouragement, has now expand- 
ed their infant powers to youthful vigour. ‘Lhe 
same influence, continuing to act with progressive 
benignity, will, doubtless, soon mature them into 
manly perfection. 

Under circumstances thus inviting, thus favour- 
able, we indulge a hope that our present attempt 
to interweave a flowret with those garlands of rich- 
est composition by which the “ apex” of the somal 
pillar is already embellished, wiil not be deemed 
either presumptuous or premature. 

Proposals are partly intended to convey a full 
and correct idea of the work which they announce. 
In detailing our plan which is extensive, and in 
some respects, new, we can hardly hope to steer 
clear of prolixity. May our zeal conciliate indul- 
gence! 

he maxim that, “ whatever is presented to the 
juvenile mind ought to be invested with an alluring 
and captivating form,” has lost nothing of its im- 
portance by betng frequently inculeated. Consci- 
ous of its force, we have in preference to a dull, mo- 
notonous, and frigid regularity of method, adopted 
the pleasing variety, the attractive embellishments 
of the gallery which we now offer to youth, We 
know that there is an age when, if we wish to en 
gage the attention, we must address the senses, and 
particularly the eyes.* Indeed, the imagery of 
language is, of itself, too feeble to produce, at any 
period of life, clear and satisfactory perceptions of 
distant or new objects. In vain do we employ a 
multiplicity of words, and those, too, sclected with 
the most sedulous attention, to describe a land- 
scape, an unknown flower, quadruped, costume, &c, 
without a view of the object itself, without the aid, 
at least, of some imitative and plastic art, the ideas 
of those whom we wish to inform, must reniain 
vague, obscure, chaotic. This is so true, that, 
among the votaries of natural history, even those 
who are most familiarized with the nomenclature, 
and the technical vocabulary of Botanists and Or- 
nithologists, cannot, from the descriptions of the 
greatest masters, delineate accurately birds or trees 
which they have never seen. Their copies invari- 
ably deviate from the originals; a convincing proof 
that descriptions aloe, though necessary for class- 
ing and arranging every object according to some 
favoutite system, are defective in a most important _ 
point, that of making the ensemdle of the described 
object fully and distinctly known! Doubtless, sci- 
ence is considerably indebted to the labours of 
naturalists and nomenclators ; yet, it must be con- 
fessed, that their descriptions and catalogues too 
often exhibit mere skeletons of the most charming 
works of nature, In vain have they displayed the 
auxiliary riches of the two most picturesque lan- 
guages of antiquity. Neither Greece nor Rome 











oe, 


* Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem 
Quam quz sunt oculis subjecia fidelibus, acque 
Ise sili tradit Speceatoy. Horace; 
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could supply them with treasures of expression 
adequate to the brilliancy, the abundance, the sub- 
limity of nature herself. Again, the classes, or- 
ders, genera, species, and varieties, into which they 
distribute her productions, are founded only on the 
conformation of certain parts conventionally essen- 
tial. To the rest little attention is paid. Whilst 
nature, forming a delightful concert of things appa- 
rently dissonant and unconnected, harmonizes the 
colour, the form, the voice, the attitude of birds 
with some peculiar character, climate, vegetable, 
site, &c. the Ornithologist contents himself with 
exhibiting the bills and feet of those birds. Point 
out to the Botanist the ‘airest daughters of the 
spring; shew to him their lovely quecn, the rose, 
Not in our gardens, but in some retired, uncultivated 
spot, on the side of a transparent brook ; her thorny, 
branching stem issuing from the clefts of a mossy 
rock, and gently waved by tne morning gales; the 
tender verdure of her calyx beautifully contrasting 
with the carmine of her corolla, sti!] embellished 
with dewy gems, and enriched with golden anthers ; 
the timid buds surrounding her, and promising an 
early display of the same charms; he will proba- 
bly begin to speak of stamens and styles; he will 
inform you that the flower which causes your ad- 
miration and delight, belongs to the twelfth class 
of the Linnean system, denominated Jsocandria, 
and to the order Po/yginia, the fifth and last in that 
class: he may, perhaps conclude by consigning the 
master-piece of Flora to the mortar of the apothe- 
cary! The classification of plants, the study of 
their healing properties, incontestibly are scien- 
tific, beneficial, and respectable pursuits. Of this 
we are fully sensible ; but, with us, they can only 
obtain a secondary rank. We must view nature 
under a smiling aspect; we must paint birds and 
flowers in their gayest robes. Ours is the task to 
sow that happy germ which insensibly disposes 
the juvenile mind to deeper investigations. The 
occasional use of technical terms, the indication, 
now and then, of classes, orders, &c. frequent refe- 
rences to the works of the most esteemed natural- 
ists, will, it is hoped, have that desirable tendency, 
without the inconveniencies and asperity of a regu- 
Jar, and prematurely scientific method. 

The Views prefixed to our numbers, will chiefly 
be American. We are convinced (to use Mr. Jef- 
ferson’s words) that “ nature has enlisted herself 
Neither a cis nor a trans-atlantick partizan.”” The 
United States abound in sites extremely beautiful, 
sublime, and picturesque. Among those, many 
present, in addition to physical beauties of the first 
order, the still more powerful charms of some mo- 
ral sentiment. Here the founders of a colony first 
landed ; their ashes repose in this hallowed spot. 
There a siege was maintained, or a battle fought, 
and a triumph added to the victories of America. 
Farther, a hero bled and died in his country’s cause. 
On the delightful banks of yon majestic river, 
amid those tranquil shades, a chief, who was at 
once a hero, a statesman, and a sage, enjoyed, aftcr 
long and glorious services, the sweets of philoso- 
phic retirement.—National' recollections point out 
to the artist and to the topographer a hundred sites 
equally interesting. These we shall select in pre- 
ference even to the romantic landscapes of ancient 
Arcadia, to the elegant vistas of modern Italy, and 
to the sublime horrors of Alpine scenes. 

‘“ When.a Polander (says Rousseau, in a work 
intended to furnish Poland means of liberty and 
happiness) learns to read, I will have him to read 
things of his country. At ten years of age, he 
must know all its productions ; at twelve, all its 
provinces, with their public roads, towns, and 
cities; at fifteen, he should be acquainted with the 
entire history of his nation; at sixteen, with all 
her laws. Every noble action, every illustrious 
character througheut Poland, must dwell both in 
his memory, and in his heart; he must be able 
readily to give a satisfactory account of every thing 
that s national.” 
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Let us be allowed to apply this to American 
children and youths! Education should, in a re- 

public, stamp the juvenile mind with a national 

form. The earliest propensities, the pleasures, the 

studies, the opinions, the passions themselves of the 

rising generation, should be so directed as to center 
in a patriotic assimilation. The amor jfatrie 
should seize on every avenue of the heart-—We 

flatter ourselves that a work which will chiefly em- 
brace national subjects, is not altogether destitute 

of a tendency to preduce that desirable effect. 

The Costumes and Antiquities offered in our 
numbers, together with the descriptive and expla- 
natory sketches accompanying them, whilst they 
convey, of themselves, satisfactory fragments of 
useful knowledge, must, it is presumed, awaken 
the dormant curiosity of youth, and create a thirst 
for more extensive historical and geographical re- 
searches. To assist those researches, it will be 
our care to indicate the purest and richest sources 
of information, respecting the various subjects un- 
der those heads. A few flowers in our douguet 
ought to be designed for our female pupils. Ac- 
cordingly, they shall invariably be presented, in the 
last plate of each number, with some pattern or 
patterns for embroidery, &c. 

Several persons whose judgment claims a res- 
pectful deference, have advised us to clothe our 
work with an additional advantage of no inconsi- 
derable magnitude, by publishing the sketches both 
in English and in French. Thus aconvenient and 
welcome assistance is afforded to the American 
tyro for the acquisition of a language which is now 
deemed an essential branch of polite education ; 
and French youths whom revolutionary storms, or 
other causes, have placed within the pale of the 
United States, are supplied with an agreeable 
means of improvement in the idiom of the hospi- 
table country which they now inhabit. It is hoped 
that a measure which so considerably increases the 
utility of the work, will also extend the sphere of 
its circulation. 

But, to delight the eye, to amuse: the fancy, to 
inform the mind, to excite a Literary and Scienti- 
fic curiosity, are not the only objects which we 
propose to ourselves. We wish to enlist pleasure 
and knowledge in the cause of morals. 

The affinity of a virtuous heart to a refined 
intellect has often been remarked. As a source, 
therefore, of pure and elegant enjoyments, and, 
especially, as a preservative of innocence, a taste 
for the sublime and variegated scenery of nature, 
and the most agreeable productions of art, should 
be encouraged in youth! They who, by the early 
cultivation of such a taste, acquire, as it were, new 
organs, and a new range of pleasurable sensations, 


F never will seek for happiness amid the tumultuous 


scenes of dissipation and foily. 

The nature and design of the work have been 
fully explained. We now beg leave to place it 
under the auspices of the enlightened and the libe- 
ruil. Many are, in the United States, the wise and 
affectionate parents who deprecate nothing more 
for their children than the evils of vice, and the 
turpitude of ignorance ; who, far from wishing to 
reduce knowledge to its minimum, and from anx- 
iously looking for the ne plus ultra of instruction, 
encourage, on the contrary, the expansion of the 
juvenile mind, invite and assist its early efforts; do 
not deem it either frivolous or unmanly to strew 
with flowers the rugged path of science, and to 
employ the allurements of innocent pleasure in 
behalf of learning and virtue; finally, who endea- 
vour to bind their children to their native land by 
every delicate tie, and every endearing association. 
To such parents, a work like this can hardly fail of 


} being highly acceptable; it is chiefly to their 


patronage that we commit its success. 
Though our numbers be particularly destined 
for youth, persons of a more advanced age, espe- 





cially, those whom arduous duties confine in cities, 


| far from the scenery, and from the smiles of nature, 


may, perhaps, occasionally derive from them both 

instruction and entertainment. 

Too many periodical publications resemble vy}. 
tures and other birds of prey: their importunate 
and discordant cries incessantly grate the ear of 
sensibility, and disturb social or private repose; 
they lacerate, they pollute the most venerable cha. 
racters; nothing is safe from their impure and 
murderous talons; may ours be compared to the 
dove, the gentle messenger of peace and serenity, 
that brought into the ark the verdant, consolatory 
bough ! 

CONDITIONS. 

I. A preliminary and separate number is now issued 
as a specimen of the manner in which the work 
shall be executed; it contains six elegant colour. 
ed plates, and is better calculated than any other 
method to enable the public to form a just egti- 
mate of the undertaking, of its merits, and of the 
utility which it promises. Italso precludes the 
necessity of describing the size, paper, types, &e. 
to be used. 

II. Each subsequent number shall contain four 
coloured plates, representing subjects selected 
with judicious care. ‘he first plate in each 
number shall be a view, generally of some inter. 
esting site in the United States. The last plate 
shall be partly embellished with some pattern or 
patterns of embroidery for young ladies. As 
many figures as possible shall be introduced in 
each plate, when Birds, Plants, Costumes, &e, 
are represented.—Occasional vignettes, &c. may 
adorn the work, and favourite pieces of musick 
obtain a place in it, especially, when rare, or of 
national origin. 

ITI. Suitable descriptions and explanations, both in 
English and in French, shall accompany each 
plate-—Directions shall from time: to time be 
prefixed to the different numbers, calculated to 
assist youth in the researches which the work 
may suggest. A list of the best writers on Bo- 
tany, Ornithology, Mineralogy, &c. shall also be 
furnished. It is our intention to open, at least, 
if not to supply ourselves, abundant stores of use- 
ful knowledge. : 

IV. The publication of the work shall commence 
as soon as a sufficient number of subscribers is 
obtained. Twelve numbers must be subscribed 
for : one number shall be published every month, 
the price of which shall be paid by subscribers on 
the delivery of the same. Subscriptions shall 
be received by persons duly authorized to that 
effect in the different cities, towns, &c. of the 
United States, or by the Authors themselves in 
Norfolk and Williamsburg. The postage of all 
letters relative to the work, to subscription mat- 
ters, &c. must invariably be paid by the persons 
who send them. 

V. The names of the Subscribers, and their places 
of residence, shall be published. It is an homage 
due to the patrons of the arts and of useful know- 
ledge. | 

VI. When a new work is ushered into light, it is 
customary to aid its appearance with the recom- 
mendations of eminent characters. In the pre- 
sent case we have thought it more adviseable to 
present the public with the preliminary and se- 
parate number already mentioned. This speci- 
men will convey a full and correct idea of the 
style of the engravings, &c. We need not ob- 
serve that, after using the work as a vehicle of 
instruction, the plates may be detached from it, 
and serve to adorn an apartment. 

VII. The price of the number now published is 
two dollars; the price of each subsequent num- 
ber shall be only one dollar, payable upon: deli- 
very. We appeal to the judgment of those who 
are acquainted with the labour, trouble, and ex- 
pense attending such a publication, and who 
know how to-appreciate delicacy and richness of 





execution. We are sure that they will find the 
terms comparatively low. From the liberality 
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of all we expect that two individuals who with- 
out any previous aid, thus embark, with courage- 
ous zeal, in an undertaking of obvious and real 
utility, will have no reason to regret their confi- 
dence in the public patronage ! 
} —— __ | 
FROM THE LITERARY TABLET. 


Difference between Theory and Practice. 


IN ordinary concerns, most persons have good 
theories. How generally, people consider econo- 
my essential to good living. They. reason with 
great propriety respecting its advantages; which 
they can particularly enumerate. ‘They know 
what is necessary to constitute an ecenomist ; and 
are sensible, that, if persons were more industrious 
and frugal, poverty and misery would abound infi- 
nitely less than they do at present. But through 
the influence ef a slothful disposition, these very 
men and women, who have so clear an understand- 
ing of this subject and its importance, waste more 
every day than would support their families. 

Young ladies and gentlemen often speculate 


very rationally concerning the interesting and so- 


lemn connection of matrimony. They resolve, 
that real merit alone, shall determine them in the 
choice of partners for life ; that, in this momentous 
affair, they will not yield to the wild suggestions of 
imagination, or the more pleasing dreams of bril- 
liant fancy. But were we to form an opinion from 
their general practice, we should coaclude, they 
had given themselves up to the sole guidance of 
fancy. 

That young people ought to be wholly insensible 
to the charms of beauty, or totally to disregard ele- 
gant and polite accomplishments, are sentiments, 
the writer would, by no means, advocate. Hand- 
some features and an easy address must, in the 
view of all, appear very desirable qualities. But to 
make these the criterion of choice, argues folly and 
weakness in the extreme. 

Parents know, they ought seasonably to correct 
their children, before vicious habits become con- 
firmed ; that the neglect of this duty will exceed- 
ingly injure society ; and will prove the present, 
if not the eternal ruin of their offspring. Whata 
dreadful curse those parents are to community, 
who bring into it, by their unfaithfulness, thieves, 
robbers, murderers, and the perpetrators of all 
other villainous, horrid crimes! Unless children 
are properly restrained, governed and educated, 
there is no reason to expect any thing better from 
them, than such flagram acts of wickedness. Not- 
withstanding. parents believe all this, yet, from a 
cruel fondness, they bring them up in ignorance and 
idleness, and indulge them im disobedience and 
stubbornness, until they are lost, forever lost, be- 
vond the hope of recovery. 

The most profligate characters frequently un- 
derstand the nature of moral obligation; and, from 


s the principles of it, can deduce regular and well 


constructed systems for the conduct of mankind. 
Drunkards, gamblers, seducers, and all other aban- 
doned wretches may have as clear perceptions of 
the evils, accruing from their practices, as the most 
virtuous men have. Multitudes of those, who be- 
lieve the existence of God, the immortality of the 
soul, the perpetuity of future punishments, and a 
day of final retribution, in which they shall be 
judged ‘according to their works;’ live in the 
constant and allowed neglect of those duties God 
has expressly enjoined; and in the daily gratifica- 
tion of those dispositions, which, if not repented of, 
Will land them in everlasting despair. Solemn 
thought! How great must be the strength of de- 
Pravity in the heart, to lead persons directly counter 
to all this light and conviction ! 

These, and all conceivable instances, in which 
theory and practice do not harmonize, evince, that 
Men are governed, not by their understanding, but 
their inclinations. —Are persons led astray by hurt- 

land vicious passions; then those scenes, which 
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tend to excite such, are to be avoided as being dan- | wards. 


gerous ania fatal. 

If youth are liable to appreciate superficial ac- 
complishments too highly ; then those fashionable 
amusements, in which such only, are brought into 
view, must have a very pernicious tendency. Se- 
veral other weighty inferences, the reader will 
draw, with much self-application. 

Discos TANTALOs. 
== 


ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM COWPER. 
[ Continued. | 


TO THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN. 
June 18, 1780. 
Reverend and dear William, 

The affairs of kingdoms, and the concerns 
of individuals, are variegated alike with the check- 
er-work of joy and sorrow. The news of a great 
acquisition in America, has succeeded to terrible 
tumults in London, and the beams of prosperity 
are now playing upon the smoke of that conflagra- 
tion, which so lately terrified the whole land. 
These sudden changes, which are matter of every 
man’s observation, and may, therefore, always be 
reasonably expected, serve to hold up the chin of 
despondency above water, and preserve mankind 
in general, from the sin, and misery, of accounting 
existence a burden, not to be endured—an evil, we 
should be sure to encounter, if we were not war- 
ranted to look for a bright reverse of our most af- 
flictive experiences. The Spaniards were sick of 
the war, at the very commencement of it; and I 
hope, that by this time, the French themselves, 
begin to find themselves a little indisposed, if not 
desirous of peace, which that restless and meddling 
temper of theirs, is incapable of desiring for its own 
sake. But is it true, that this detestable plot, was 
an egg laid in France, and hatched in London, un- 
der the influence of French corruption ’—/NVam te 
scire, deos gueniam firofiius contingis, ofiortet. The 
offspring has the features of such a parent, and yet 
without the clearest proof of the fact, I would not 
willingly charge upon a civilized nation, what the 
most barbarous would abhor the thought of. 1 no 
sooner saw thc surmise however, in the paper, than 
I immediately began to write Latin verses upon 
the occasion. ‘ An odd effect,” yeu will say, “ of 
such a circumstance ;’’—but an effect nevertheless, 
that whatever has, at any time, moved my passicns, 
whether pleasantly or otherwise, has always had 
upon me: Were I to express what I fecl, upon 
such occasions, im prose, it would be verbose, in- 
fated and disgusting. I, therefore, have recourse 
to verse, as a suitable vehicie for the most vehement 
expressions, my thoughts sugeest to me. What 
I have written, I did not write so much for the 
comfort of the English, as for the mortification of 
the French. You will immediately perceive, th ere- 
fore, that I have been labouring in vain, and that 
this bouncing explosion is likely to spend itself in 
the aire Tor I have no means of cirewlating what 
follows, through all the French territories; and 
unless that, or something like it, can be dene, my 
indignation will be entirely fruitiess. ‘Tell me 
how I can convey it into Sartine’s pocket, or who 
will lay it upon his desk for me. But read it first, 
and unless you think it pointed enough te sting the 
Gaul to the quick, burn it. 

In seditionem horrendam, corruptelis Gallicis, ut fertur, 
Londini nuper exortam. 


Perfida crudelis, victa et lymphata furore, 

Non armis, laurum Gallia fraude petit. 
Venalem pretio plebem conducit, et urit 

Undique privatas patriciasque domos. 
Nequicquam conata sua, faedissima sperat 

Posse tamen nostra nos superare manu. 
Gallia, vana struis! Precibus nunc utere! Vinces, 

Nam mites timidis, supplicibusque sumas. 


I have lately exercised my ingenuity in contriv- 
ing an exercise for yours, and have composed a 
Riddle, which, if it does not make you laugh, be- 
fore you haye solved it, will probably-do it after- 
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I would transcribe it now, but am really 
so fatigued with writing, that, unless I knew you 
had a quinsy, and that a fit of laughter might pos- 
sibly save your life, 1 could not prevail with myself 
to do it. 

What could you possibly mean, slender as you 
are, by sallying out upon your two walking-sticks 
at two in the morning, into the midst of such a 
tumult? We admire your prowess, but cannot 
commend your prudence. 

Our joint love attends you all, collectively and 
individually. 

Yours, W.C. 
To THE SAME. 
June 22, 1780. 

My dear Friend, 

A word or two in answer to two or three 
questions of yours, which I have hitherto taken no 
notice of. Iam notin a scribbling mood, and shall 
therefore make no excursions to amuse either my- 
self or you. The needful will be as much as I can 
manage at present—the playful must wait for 
another opportunity. 

I thank you for your offer of Robertson, but I 
have more reading upon my hands at this present 
writing, than I shail get rid of in a twelvemonth ; 
and this moment recollect, that I have seen it al- 
ready. He is an author that ] admire much, with 
one exception, that I think his style is too laboured. 
Hume, as an historian, pleases me more. 

I have read just enough of the Biographia Bri- 
tannica, to say, that I have tasted it, and have no 
doubt I shall like it. I am pretty much in the 
garden at this season of the year, so read but little. 
In summer-time I am as giddy-headed as a hoy, 
and can settle to nothing. Winter condenses me, 
and makes me lumpish, and sober; and then I can 
read all day long. 

For the same reasons, I have no need of the 
landscapes at present, when I want them I will re- 
new my application, and repeat the description, but 
it will hardly be before October. 

Refore I rose this morning, I composed the three 
following Stanzas; I send them because J like 
them pretty well myself; and if you should not, 
you must accept this handsome compliment as an 
amends for their deficiencies. You may print the 
lines, if you judge them worth it.* 

I have only time to add love, &c. and my two 
initials, W.C. 

{ To be Continued. ] 
= 
LAW INTELLIGENCE. 
Gewton vs. Gosnel. 

Mr. Garrow stated, that this was an action to 
recovef damages for an outrageous and wanton 
libel. The plaintiff was the proprietor of a tooth 
powder, of great repute and estimation, and the 
defendant a printer. The libel complained of was 
a hand-bill, which had been sent to all the plaintiff’s 
customers, and was evidently intended to ruin his 
trade by decrying the properties of his medicine. 
Mr. Garrow made many observations on the im- 
proved delicacy of modern times, with respect to 
cleanliness of teeth, and stated, that the property 
was a most valuable one to his client, and any libel 
upon it might be the cause of most serious mis- 
chief to him in his trade; he stated, that if any one 
chose to bring any other fair medicine into the 
market, let them do it. Let the competition be 
fair; but let them not kibelously and’ falsely defame 
the medicine of his client. He then read and com- 
mented upon the libel. 

It was in the shape of a hand-bill, and was evi- 
dently a guiz upon the advertisement sent forth 
with the plaintiff’s tooth-powder. It began with 
apostrophising : 

Wonderful, prodigious, miraculous !!!—The 
new tooth-powder—used by the King and Queen 








| * Verses on the burning of Lord Mansfield’s House. 
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of Israel—the Viceroy of Golgotha—the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, and the Great Consul, Bo- 
nyparte; in use 1000 years before the flood, and 
the same with which Noah cleaned his elephant’s 
teeth in the Ark. The ancient Egyptians used it 
for the teeth and gums of their mummies, but that 
all its ancient wonders were eclipsed vy modern 
credulity; time had no power over a tooth once 
touched by this famous powder; that the miracles 
it performed were believed by every ideot, and 
only doubted by those who were troubled with two 
ideas. Its restorative powers were so great that 





any old lady of 90, by using it, might masticate a 
double flint decanter with as much ease as she ate 
her bread and butter at 20. It had such enmity to 
the tooth-acke, that it preserved even the descend- 
ants of those who used it. The proprietor offered 
10002. to any subject of the Emperor of the Anti- 
podes who would say he had had a tooth decay after 
using it—yet, notwithstanding all this, some per- 
sons had branded the precious dust as pernicious 
rubbish ; a reward was therefore offered of 100/. to 
any one discovering such a slanderer. 

Mr. Erskine, in his defence, was in his turn 
commenting with great humour on the plaintiff's 
advertisement, when he was interrupted by Lord 
K:llenborough, who asked him, if be thought he 
could reduce the damages below a shilling? If 
not, said he, I shall put it to the good sense of the 
gentlemen of the jury, whether they will give 


more. Verdict for the plaintiff, damages, one 
shilling, 
LEVITY. 


[We are always edified, as well as amused, by satire 
against the profligate quacks and mountebanks, who in- 
fest most of our great towns, and stupify their cuckoo 
patients with cough drops, or extenuate them with 
bilious pills, or exhilirate them with jaundice bitters, or 
enliven them with botanical essence, or inyigorate 
them by lozenges of steel. The following advertise- 
ment extraordinary is the offspring of Wit and Ge- 
nius. We borrow it frorn one of the provincial papers. } 


ADVERTISEMENT EXTRA. 
PATENT MEDICINES. 


Ramrod’s Essential Tincture of Gridiron, 
OTHERWISE CALLED 
Nature’s Grand Restorative. 


Doctor StmEon RaAmrop, by a scrutinous and 
chemical analization of vegetable substances, has 
recently discovered that Gridirons contain a subtle, 
invigorating fluid, sympathetically allied to the 
nervous or magnetic fluid of the human body, 
which, being skilfully extracted, and properly pre- 
pared, becomes a specific and infallible remedy for 
almost every complaint, of mind and body, to which 
human nature has been subject since the flood. It 
is found, also, to have a powerful effect upon the 
brute creation, and on various inanimate substances ; 
to give relief against accidents, to be a wonderful 
quickener of the circulations, ard to give renovat- 
ed strength to all muscular exertions : from which 
it is found useful to persons travelling by sea or 
by land, and to those exposed to extraordinary 
dangers. 

To announce the instances in which Ramrod’s 
Tincture of Gridiron has proved beneficial, would 
be but to give a detail of all the diseases to which 
men, women, and children are subject. The fol- 
lowing are but a few, out of a thousand and ufwards, 
of certificates, which have been, or may be, pro- 
cured, as a testimony of its eflicacy—viz. 


The subscriber has long been afflicted with the 
tooth-ache. to such a degree that nearly all his teeth 
had becn drawn out; and, by an unjust sentence, 
he also, unfortunately, had both his ears cut off. 
Qn applying a little of the Tincture of Gridiron to 
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his head, his teeth were restored, and his head was 
instantly supplied with as fine a pair of ears as he 
could boast of the day he was born. 

JOHN EARWIG. 


Not long since, riding on the highway, my 
horse stumbled and fell, and so lamed himself as 
to be unable to proceed. I Aeard of a phial of the 
Tincture of Gridiron in the neighbourhood, and 
suddenly found myself at the end of my journey, 
without further trouble. | 

JONA. SPEEDWELL. 


Having from my infaney had an uncommon re- 
lish for Barbecues, | net lone since attended one ; 
and, notwithstanding the splendid variety which a 
sumptuous table afforded, I was unable to eat a 
mouthful. I took a spoonful of the Tincture of 
Gridiron, and felt as perfectly satisfied as if I had 
eaten all on the table. 

S. GORMANDIZER+ 


Sometime ago my house was very much infest- 
ed with rats; and one day, while | sat brooding 
over my misfortunes, a large number of them sud- 
denly came upon me, and eat me up. I instantly 
took some of the ‘Tincture of Gridiron, and found 
myself at ease, and have never been eaten since. 

JACK RECOVER. 


I was, not long since, subject to extreme fatigue 
from dancing and other exercise. I took a small 
quantity of the Tincture of Gridiron, and have 
been dancing ever since, without the least incon- 
venience. 


SAML. RIGADOON. 


Riding out the other day, I accidentally fell into 
a diteh, and broke my legs, my arms and neck. 
On taking a little of the Tincture of Gridiron, I 
instantly recovered, and have never been near a 
ditch since, nor felt a desire to approach one. 
TOM TUMBLE. 


Walking, not long since, near the machinery of 
a mill, 1 was caught and carried between two cog- 
wheels, and every bone in my body broken to 
pieces. A phial of Ramrod’s Tincture of Gridiron 
being thrown into the mill-pond, I found myself 
restored, and as whole and sound as a roach: 
DICK WHIRLIGIG. 


Notre.—Gridirons, taken in their natural state, 
and particularly taken whole, are, by skilful che- 
mists, deemed extremely dangerous; but the re- 
cent discovery of a mode of preparing the tincture 
from them, places them in the first rank of valuable 
plants. 


pcp? BEWARE OF COUNTERFSGITS! 


Each bottle is stopped with a gimblet, and sealed 
with juniper berries, and labelled ‘ RAMROD’S 
TINCTURE OF GRIDIRON, Yo be sold (only) 
by the subscriber, in Frying-pan Alicy, at the sign 
of the Tea-kettle, who always subscribes his own 
name. 

S. RAMROD. 
—— 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Letters, written during a tour through the duchy 
of Silesia, and originally published in the first 
volume of the Port Folio, have been re-printed in 
London. This interesting ‘Tour now appears in a 
manner more .worthy of its merit. It forms a 
handsome octavo volume, illustrated by a map, and 
The Editor of the Port Folio 
feels satisfaction that any part of that miscellany 
can attract the curiosity of liberal toreigners, and 
that any section of his pages shouid be foun: 
worthy to be ‘ printed for J. Budd, at the Crown and 








, Mitre, Pall-Mall,’ and introduced by the subsequent 









ADVERTISEMENT-+ 


“These Letters were written from the plage, 
and at the times, with which they are dated, 5 
the eldest son of the late President of the Unite 
States, at that time American Minister at Berjip 
to his brother Tuomas BoyLsTon ADAMS, Esq, 
Philadelphia. It will be evident, on reading them, 
that they were not originally intended for pubj, 
view ; but the younger Mr. Adams, at the requey 
of some gentlemen of distinguished taste, to whom 
they were shewn, permitted them to be printed jp 
the Port Folio, a miscellaneous paper, published 
in the trans-atlantic capital. From that work they 
are now, for the first time, collected, and 
offered to the British public as a faithful pictup, 
of the interesting province of Silesia, by the hang 
of a Gentleman, a Scholar, and a Statesmag, 
Pall-Mall, June 24, 1804.” . 


Sir William Jones, speaking of Lady M. W, 
Montague’s correspondence, observes that the let. 
ters of that lady are in every body’s hands, and are 
highly estimable, not only for the purity of the 
style, and the liveliness of the sentiments, but fo 
the curious picture they give of the Turkish map. 
ners in the present age, and particularly of the 
women of rank at Constantinople, whose apart. 


ments could not be accessible to a common travel. 
ler. 


— 


As for amending the world, society is an Ass 
that will kick the man, who attempts to ease it of 
its burden. 


Many a cheerful songster as he laughed and 
quafted, has carrolled the original of the following, 
Perhaps, the love of novelty will incite him to pe- 
ruse an imitation. 


THE NEW FRIEND AND PITCHER. 


I’ll be content and ne’er complain, 

Though I should never be much richer, 

While I’m enabled to obtain, 

To ease my care, a Friend and Pitcher. 
Possess’d of these, I'll raptur’d taste 
The heart felt joy, that tlies the richer, 
The vacant moments sweetly waste 
In harmless mirth, with Friend and Pitcher. 


The selfish crowd I'll heedless view, 

Who think they’re happy, when they’re richer, 

The fancied bliss let them pursue, 

While I enjoy my Friend and Pitcher. 
Possess’d &c. 


Dame Fortune still your grasp will ties, 

The attempt is fruitless to bewitch her; 

The chace give o’er,—and rove with me 

In search of Mirth, a Friend and Pitcher. 
Possess'd &c, 


Alike from Poverty seeure, 
And from the cares, that vex the richer, 
May bounteous Fates to me ensure 


A cheerful Friend, and temperate pitcher. 
Possess’d &c. 


The effusions of every republican rascal and 
scribbier are always incorrect in expression, false 
in fact, and lame in argument. 





The axortive progeny of Pride 

And Duliness, gentle pair, for aye allied, 
Begotten without thought, born without pains, 
‘Lhe ropy drivel of rheumatic brains. 


A certain dashing young man of large fortune, 
lost, the other evening, at a subscription-house, at 
the west end of the town, eighty thousand pounds; 
a sum greater than his whole property would pay: 
The winner is a person of high rank. The un- 
fortunate gamester gave another proof of his en- 
terprising genius by doubling the stakes ; aud by 
this hazardous manoeuvre he recovered his losses; 
and won a considerable sym from his antagonist 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


























) 
me Mr. OLpscHoor, 
rin ing lines were occasioned by the death of a 
bat Pie Saas the time of the severe S sciter of 1780. 
em, They were written when the author wasa very young 
lic man, which is mentioned as some apology for their 
Uest defects. Should you think them possessed of sufh- 
10m cient merit to be inserted in your literary journal, be 
din pleased to do so. 
hed ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF MISS C. C. 
om Now hoary Winter, with a griping hand, 
ae Like a stern tyrant, rules the fetter’d land, 
ang MEE And at his feet see Nature captive lies, — 
nan, Once a Say blooming daughter of the skies, 
‘ Jn icy chains now bound, her charms decay, 
And shew the short-liv’d beauty of a day. 
~ Fair Flora too, first of the syivan train, 
W, Her gay attendant o’er the enameli’d plain, 
hog Like a sweet virgin, the rude spoiler’s prize, 
are Ruin’d, undone, a blasted beauty lies. 
the No more she sports it o’er the flowery lawn, 
for Nor spreads her beauties to the rising dawn ; 
_— No more her robe with many colours glows, 
the The whiten’d lily, or the damask rose, 
pat The gaudy tulip, or the coxcomb’s glare, 
Wels BO purple heart’s-ease to dispel despair, 
But, like her lily, now she droops her head, 
And all the damask of her cheeks istled. 
Ass Bright Ceres also,—once her joy and pride, 
t of Her cornucopia now has cast aside, 
No more o’er earth her various fruits she strews, 
Or scatters blessings, as the morn sheds dews. 
and HB No more with plenty crowns the festive board, 
10S. HM Or fills the spendthrift’s purse or miser’s hoard, 
Pe Hi But sadly wanders her once plenteous plains, 
And to the howling north-wind vain complains. 
Thus Winter triumphs ; nor o’er these alone, 
His nipping power a deadlier deed has done. 
Long had the lov’d Calista flourish’d fair, 
Of every tender swain the heart-felt care ; 
By all admir'd, and by all confess'd 
Of beauty’s model, nature’s very best. 
Deforming all creation’s charms around, 
Fix’d, that po trace of beauty should be found, 
On this fair form, as his triumphal prize, 
The surly tyrant cast his withering eyes ; 
Before his blasting breath her beauties fade, 
And, like a frost-nipp’d blossom, drops the maid. 
Ye graces! mourn, ye loves! the loss deplore, 
Calista’s dead, and beauty !s no more. 
Dead is the once gay light’ning of her eye, 
Pale are those cheeks that cast a damask dye, 
Breathless those lips that lisp’d so sweet a sound, 
And cold that breast which warm ’dthe world around ; 
And all that perfect form so finely made, 
In nice proportion’d symmetry display’d, 
No more in ease and elegance will move, 
Nor more will light the languid torch of love. 
Ye graces | mourn, ye loves! the loss deplore, 
Calista’s dead, and beauty 1s no more. 
‘Twas her’s to warble the delightful song, 
and fgg And pour the tide of melody along, 
alse fg /0 instrumental join the vocal art, 
And rouse the softer passions of the heart. 
Heaven ! how I've listen’d with a fond delight, 
While from the trembling strings the sounds took 
flight, ss 
And wing’d their way to strike my ravish’d ear, 
With gentle waves of undulating air. 
une, [gg Lost in the rapture of the heavenly sound, 
, at fae ly heart seem’d beating to o’erleap its bound, 
nds, [ge \Vith pain and bliss alternately possest, 
pay» Jam Lill with the dying notes ‘twas lull’d to rest. 
un- fg Ab! who can now such harmony command? 
en- fag Vill the same strings obey another hand? 
| by Oh! no, ’tis discord all, they grating jar, 
ses, fag 40d useless lies the once sweet-ton’d guittar. 
nist, Ye graces! mourn,ye loves ! the loss deplore, 
t's Calista’s dead, and music is ho more. 
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Though Winter casts a horrid gloom around, 

And nought but one sad dreary waste is found ; 

Though blustering north-winds bleak and dismal 
blow, 

And fill the vales and tip the mounts with snow ; 

Though dumb the tuneful, and tho’ dull the gay, 

And not a feather’d songster cheers the day ; 

Yet at the sight of Spring shail horror cease, 

And Winter call his ruffian blasts to peace ; 

Nature revive, resume her former face, 

And issue forth with renovated grace; 

l’lora and Ceres come again to view— 

And could I say the lov’d Calista too ! 

Heart-rending thought ! Calista ever dead, 

Alas! forever gone, forever fled ! 

Spring may return, but joyless comes in vain, 

Without Calista even pleasure’s pain. 

Bear then, oh! bear me, where her spirit flies, 

To that ethereal spring that gilds the skies. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 


A RIDDLE. 


Barricado’d with white bone, 

Lab’ring under many a groan, 

Curtain’d in my room with red, 

And, smoothly laid in crimson bed ; 

’Tis T dissolve the stony heart, 

And comfort’s balmy joys impart ; 

’Tis I can rule the wav’ring crowd, 

Or tame the haughty and the protd ; 

’Tis I o’er beauty oft prevail, 

That queen of life’s capricious vale ; 

’Tis I can fire the warrior’s soul, 

Or passion’s giddy voice controul ; 

Senates have felt my lordly sway, 

And king’s my magic pow’r obey ; 

*Tis I, so garrulously gay, 

That rouse the dames whose heads are grey ; 

Gilded o’er with truth and lies, 

Under many a mixt disguise, 

I dress to cheat unpractis’d youth, 

With falsehood’s garb for honest truth ; 

Xantippe bold, in dead of night, 

Taught Socrates to own my might! 
Strange enchantress, motely creature, 

Oddest prodigy of nature ! 

As raging billows, now I’m wild, 

And now as warbling fountains mild; 

Now religion's laws proclaiming, 

And now the good and just defaming ; 

Now cementing patriotism, 

And now in church provoking schism. 
Enough, O muse !—kind reasen cries, 

The man who has this monster dies! 

L-xpound my riddle, if you’re able, 

For ‘twas this confounded Bable ! 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 
TO STELLA. 


Ah, what is wealth, ah what is power, 
The empty shadows we pursue? 
Give me but love’s delicious hour, 
I'll bid their tinsel joys adieu. 


For what can grandeur e’er impart 

To cheer or sooth the wounded soul, 
Vain are the gaudy joys of art, 

Vain is the fascinating bowl. 


Vain is the sigh that swells for fame, 
Or courts a wondering people's praise, 
Ambition dies amid the flame 
Its folly has conspir’d to raise. 


I ask no other wealth but love, 
No bond but his delicious tie ; 

Tuy fond affection here to prove, 
And on thy panting besom die. 
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Thy arms shall be my earthly heaven, 

Thy voice shall soothe me to repose, 
Love the sole crime to be forgiven 

When on the world these eyes shall close, 


Thy lip, with nectar’d essence fraught, 
Shall boast those sweets that never cloy, 
The only lesson they have taught 
Is still to love and to enjoy. 








Oh.let me gaze on all thy charms, 
And be my last expiring sigh 

Breath’d in th’ elysium of thine arms, 
Thus let me live—thus let me die. 


BEAUMONT. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
COLLINS’S ODE TO EVENING RHYMED. 


BY THE LATE MR. MARRIOTT. 


If aught an artless shepherd pipes or sings 
May hope, chaste Eve to sooth thy modest ear, 
Like thy own solemn springs, 
Thy springs and hreezes dear ; 


O nymph reserv’d! while now the bright-hair’d 
sun, 

In cloudy tent, wove with ethereal braid, 
(His daily race nigh run) 
O’erhangs his wavy bed; 


Now air is hush’d, save where the bat flits round 
With short, shrill shriek, on leathern pinion borne, 
Or beetle, gins to sound 
His small, but sullen horn, 


Oft striking ’gainst the pilgrim, journeying late, 
As rude with heedless hum he drives along ; 
Now teach me, maid sedate, 
To breathe some softened song, 


Whose murmurs, stealing down thy dark’ning vale, 
May, not unseemly, suit the sober scene, 

As, musing slow, I hail 

Thy lov’d return serene ! 


For when thy folding star, arisen displays 
His paly circlet, at his warning ray, 

‘The fragrant Hours and Fays, 

W ho slept in flowers the day, 


And many asedge-crown’d nymph that haunts the 
wild, 
And sheds the freshening dew, and still more fair, 
‘he pensive pleasures mild, 
The shadowy car prepare, 


Then lead, calm vot’ress, where some sheety lake 
Cheers the lone heath, or some time-hallow’d fane, 
Or fallow grounds opaque 
Its last, coul gleam retain, 


But when chill, blustering winds the woods molest, 
Or driving rain, be mine the sheltered cell, 

That from the mountain’s breast 

Views wilds and floods that swell, 


And glimmering spires, and hamlets wrapt in trees, 
And hears their simple bell, and marks o’er all, 
Deepening by slow degrees, 
The dewy shadows fall, 


While Spring’s warm showers descend, as oft 
they use, 
And bathe, meek Eve, thy locks, that fragrant 
breathe, 
While Summer loves to muse 
Thy lingering light beneath ; 
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While sallow autumn strews with leaves the plain, 
Or winter, rushing round the troublous pole, 
Affrights thy shrinking train, 
And rudely rends thy stole ; 


So long, sure found in scenes of lone retreat, — 
Shall fancy, friendship, science, health, proclaim 
Thy genial influence sweet, 
And hymn thy faveurite name. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
COLEBROOKDALE.—A SONG. 


Come, gentle youths and virgins, 
Let’s fly the city’s pale ; 

We'll meet the goddess Pleasure, 
At happy Colebrookdale. 


There nature spreads her carpet, 
Along the smiling vale ; 

And Innocence, with white-rob’d Peace, 
Is gone to Colebrookdale. 


The happy rustic’s peaceful hours, 
No dire alarms assail ; 

No drums, with hoarsly-murm’ring clang, 
Are heard through Colebrookdale. 


Serene and free he dreads no harm 
From Fortune’s shilting gale ; 
For Virtue guards the gentle youths 

Of happy Colebrookdale. 


Reclin’d beside a streamlet soft, 
He tells his amorous tale, 

Of swains and lasses that have lov’d 
In happy Colebrookdale. 


Hide me in shades and bowery woods, 
Where Truth and Love prevail, 
Place me among the charming groves 

Of happy Colebrookdale. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ODE TO A FRIEND. 
BY THE REV. MR. EVANS, 


Quem tu Melpomene, semel 


Nascentem placido lumine videris, &c. Hor. 


Thrice blest is he, whose placid birth 

The warbling Muses hover’d round ; 
Novice to all the ills of earth, 

While wrapt in music’s soothing sound. 


If stern Bellona’s thundering ire 

Hurls the proud monarch from his throne, 
He, whom the sacred nine inspire, 

Shall make each fleeting hour his own. 


Let Gaul, with Belgia’s arms unite, 
And haughty Spain resume her rage; 

‘He whom Castalia’s streams delight, 
Shall every rising fear assuage. 


If hostile savages alarm, 

And threat’ning warriors fill each plain, 
Sweet poesy his grief shall charm, 

And sportive breezes steal his pain. 


If grisly death, with terrors crown’d, 
His heaven-attendere:! soul dismay ; 
Hark! he awakes th’ enchanting sound, 

And every spectre shrinks away. 


But when resplendent beauty’s train 
Commands the soft accordant J) re.; 
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What transports breathe in every strain, 
And kindle Love’s celestial fire ! 


Her cheeks he paints as blushing dawn, 
Her eyes to dim Apollo’s rays, 

Her breath more balmy than the lawn 
When round the orient lustre plays. 


Yet if fair Friendship’s hallowed flame 
In his enraptured bosom glows, 

His strain still rises with his theme, 
Each note still more divinely flows. 


Let wretched misers clasp their ore, 
And vulgar breasts in sense delight ; 

The Muse shall purer joys explore, 
And wing a more exalted flight. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
SONG. 


Oft had I laugh’d at female power, 
And slighted Venus’ chain— 
Then cheerful sped each fleeting hour, 
Unknown to eating pain ; 
v 
By stoic rules, severely taught, 
To scorn bright Beauty's charms, 
Sage Wisdom sway’d each rising thought, 
And woo’d me te her arms; 


Till Sylvia, heavenly Sylvia, came, 
Sweet Pleasure play’d her round ; 

Her lucid eyes shot forth a flame 
That hardest hearts would wound. 


Quick from my breast each bold resolve, 
In empty ether flew; 

My limbs in trembling bliss dissolve, 
All wet with chilling dew. 


O charmer! cease that ardent gaze, 
Nor rob me of my rest ; 

Such lightning from those eye-lids plays, 
It burns my tortured breast. 


Deluded swains, who, vainly proud, 
Assume gay freedom’s air, 

And, boastful, scorn the prostrate crowd 
That sigh before the fair! 


If once fair Sylvia you should meet, 
And view her heavenly mien ; 

To Love converted, at her feet, 
You'll hug the pleasing chain. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


FROM METASTASIO.» 
‘ Sogna il guerrier le schiere.’ 


Of armed bands the warrior dreams, 
The hunter, of the waving woods ; 

And still the sleeping fisher seems 
‘To wander near the crysial floods. 


So I, when wrapt in pleasing rest, 
Borne on the wings of slumber fly 

To thee, whose image fills my breast, 
Whose name the live-long day I sigh. 


IrHACUS, 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


VERSES WRITTEN IN A LADY’S PRAYER-BOOK. 


Sparkling with youth in Eden’s grove, 
When Eve majestic bloom’d ; 
Bright Innocence, with heav’n-dipt rays, 
Her matchless form illum’d. 





That love divine which glow’d within, 
Improv’d each feature fair ; 

And every grace more heighten’d rose, 
By acts of praise and pray’r. 


Thus, be it thine, thou tender, spotless maid, 
To consecrate thy early opening charms; 

In youthful bloom to catch the pious flame, 
W hose kindly influence sanctifies and warms! 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


ANACREONTIC. 


Hence with sorrow, spleen, and care { 
Muse, awake the jocund air, 

Wreath thy brows in myrtle twine, 
And assist the gay design; 

Strike the trembling string with pleasure, . 
Till it sound the enchanting measure. 
Avaunt! thou fiend, pale Melancholy ! 
We are mortals free and jolly, 

Who delight to lose the soul, 

In the joy-inspiring bowl— 

Till the foaming chalice high, 

Till it speak with extasy ; 

With rosy garland crown the wine, 
And steep, Nepenthe, herb divine, 

In the bright nectareous cup, 

Till it swallow sadness up. 

Wine can dullest mortals raises 

To deeds of glory, deeds of praise ; 

If the warrior’s breast it warms, 
Quick he burns for glorious arms, 
And nightly dreams of battles dire, 
Of giants huge in steel attire, 
B.ttlements he, proud, o’er' hrows, 
And rides amidst a thousand foes. 
Thus when Philip’s dauntless son, 
With his drinking bouts had done, 
He rush’d a whirlwind on the plain, 
And mountain’d it with heaps of slain, 
If wine inspires the tuneful band, 
Who can the glowing strain withstand? 
Floods of music, all divine, 

Pour along in every line, 

And the wild Dithyrambic strain, 
Rushes through the poet’s brain. 
‘ Alcaeus lov’d the purple juice; 
Sprightly Flaccus felt its use ; 

And the sweet Anacreon 

Warbled best when half-seas gone. 
Ivy-crown’d Bacchus hail ! 

And o’er my reeling song prevail ! 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 
FRUIT OF THE SPIRIT. 


Fruit of the spirit—yes, thou art divine, 
No mortal finger can thy birth-place show, 
To schools a stranger, nor thy snsles benign, 
Do courts or senates e’er pretend to know. 


Yet hast thou, piteous of the race of men, 
Descended oft from thy celestial home, 

And, o’er the languid looks of grief and pain, - 
Diffus’d the sweetness that survives the tomb. 


Thou wast with Isaac when the herdsmen rude 
Strove for the fountain with his faithful train, 

Again he digg’d, the outrage was renew’d ; 
He nam’d it Sitnah, and remov'd again. 
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